


.-- to Feed the Fields 
... to Feed the Ovens 
... to Feed the Men 


0" wheat fields and battle fields, 


Multiwall Paper Bagsareserving 


today. They help deliver needed 


fertilizer ... they protect the flour 


... they assure the safe arrival of 


food for our fighting men and allies. 





Multiwall Paper Bags are 
required for industrial 
shipments of food prod- 
ucts, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and construction 
materials — for domestic 
use and overseas to our 
armed forces and civil- 
ian populations of allied 
nations and occupied 
countries. 
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Reports are circulating that fall of 
the Philippines may release coconut 
oil to the United States. 


Agriculture 
Remembers 


The amount available for possible shipment, and the 
availability of shipping space, seem somewhat uncertain 
factors. Government experts are not counting on any 
oil from the Philippines in setting fats and oils production 
goals for 1944-45. 


But the problem, and many like problems. may rise 
up to plague the American farmer. 


Washington representatives of the Philippines are re- 
ported to be worried about this country’s postwar tariff 
policy. Perhaps this is well. The Philippines should not 
he kept in uncertainty. 


Agriculture well remembers the promises made — 
promises of protection and of the maintenance of a sound 
and prosperous farm economy. That is an impossibility 
4 we are to be in direct competition with peasant or cheap 
aber. 


During this war period no one in America has suffer- 
ed from the absence of coconut and other foreign oils. 
Domestic vegetable oils have served admirably, Only the 
experts could determine the difference in most products 
when domestic oils were substituted for coconut or other 
foreign oils. Many distinct improvements were noted. In 
past years lower price has been the dominating factor in 
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selecting foreign oils, even with a 3-cent processing tax 
added to oil produced from Philippine copra. 


A number of congressmen have indicated that they 
favor tariffs on fats and oils imports in order to protect 
domestic producers and insure continued acreages. An 
eastern publication quotes War Food Administration to 
the effect that soybean and peanut growers have not 
entered protests against a possible big postwar inflow of 
coconut oil. 


This comment seems strange. Soybean growers have 
kept in touch with Cornbelt congressmen on this subject 
over a considerable period of time. Congressional repre- 
sentatives know where soybean growers stand on the mat- 
ter. IT IS INCONCEIVABLE THAT THE GOVERN- 
MENT, AFTER BUILDING UP DOMESTIC PRODUC- 
TION OF FATS AND OILS, WOULD EVEN CONSIDER 
THE ADMITTANCE OF ANY FOREIGN OIL, AT 
LEAST UNTIL AFTER THE ADJUSTMENTS HAD 
BEEN MADE TO POSTWAR ECONOMY. 


Any other course would touch off a genuine explosion 
of protest from the flax fields of the Canadian border to 
the cotton and peanut fields of the deep south; from the 
Atlantic across the wide expanses of soybean acreage in 
the great gardens‘ of the Cornbelt and into the far west. 


Domestic fats ‘and oils have proved their case. THERE 
IS NO MORE REASON TO IMPORT FATS AND 
OILS THAN TO IMPORT AUTOMOBILES, ELEC- 
TRIC REFRIGERATORS. RADIO SETS OR RAIL- 
ROAD LOCOMOTIVES. That briefly is the thinking of 


the American farmer today. It is well. while we are at 
war, to keep the record clear. 


—sbhd— 


A. S.A. DIRECTOR FROM MISSOURI 


Photo at right introduces the 
new director of the American 
Soybean Association from Mis- 
souri, Harry A. Plattner of 
Malta Bend. 


Not only is Harry an ardent 
soybeaner, but on his 652 acres 
in Saline County he practices 
a well-balanced system of farm- 
ing. He holds both Master 
Farmer and Master Conserva- 
tionist titles and for two years 
was president of the Missouri 
state Conservation Federation. 





PLATTNER 


Plattner is the second director of the Association from 
Missouri in recent years. He was elected at the Silver 
Jubilee meeting to succeed Roy H. Monier of Carrollton. 


The American Soybean Association 
OFFICERS: President, Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, Iowa; Vice 
President, Walter McLaughlin, Decatur, Ill.; Secretary, J. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa; Treasurer, J. B. Edmondson, Clayton, Ind. 
DIRECTORS: Ersel Walley, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Dries, Saukville, 
Wis.; Jacob Hartz, Stuttgart, Ark.; David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio; Harry A. Plattner, Malta Bend, Mo.; Gilbert Smith, Taylorville, 
Ill.; John Sand, Marcus, Iowa. 
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Soybean Chemistry 
and Technology... . 
by KLARE S. MARKLEY Brokers in 


Principal Chemist, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemist, U. S. Re- 


gional Soybean Industrial Products Laboratory 
and WARREN H. GOSS Soybean and Cottonseed 


Senior Chemical Engineer, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory; Formerly Senior Chemical M } E 

Engineer, U.S. Regional Soybean Industrial ; t 

Products Laboratory. ea u ures 
A timely up-to-date book to meet the 
tremendous demand for facts covering 


the chemical and technical aspects of Members 


the soybean. : 





Fully Illustrated — $3.50 Memphis Merchants Exchange 
Distributed by American Feed Manufacturers Association 
THE SOYBEAN DIGEST Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 
HUDSON IOWA 
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| Mc. Grinding & Corrugating Works 
| E. G. McCLINTIC, Owner 
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Biaw-Knox is well-equipped to design and construct plants for 
the extraction of vegetable oils and for ,the production of meals. 


Research and engineering development have led to notable im- 
provements in processing methods and equipment while retaining 
the essentials of proven practice. 5 


The development from laboratory or pilot plant to full scale 
production requires the know-how of experience in engineering, 
fabrication, and operation. ) 


Your inquiry concerning any of the several problems involved in 
solvent extraction is invited and should be addressed to: 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 2030 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Government and the Grower 


By G. H. IFTNER 


OYBEAN growers in the postwar era 
will expect little more from govern- 
ment than they received in the im- 
mediate pre-war years, judging from 
the reaction of representative producers who 
have expressed opinion on the subject. 
Growers may be expected to look to gov- 
ernmental agencies for some activity in post- 
war years in four areas of the industry— 
namely: (1) production, (2) marketing, 
(3) processing, and (4) industrial uses and 
consumption. 
The degree of their interest will be greater 
in the field of production and lesser in the 
industrial division of the industry. 


PRODUCTION 

Soybeans have become an important crop 
in Midwest agriculture because they have 
been a profitable crop. Soybeans became 
profitable because governmental agencies, 
through investigations and research, brought 
forth improved varieties and cultural prac- 
tices, enabling growers en masse to grow the 
crop successfully. It was the Division of 
Forage Crops and Grasses of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, cooperating with 
various state agricultural experiment  sta- 
tions and pioneer growers that placed soy- 
beans high on the list of farm crops pro- 
duced in the prewar period. The work of 
these agencies is not finished. Therefore 
producers will expect them to carry on 
experimentally in the postwar years, parti- 
cularly along these lines: Control of dis- 
eases and insects, variety studies, determina- 
tion of oil and protein content, fertilization, 
inoculation, livestock nutrition, harvesting 
and storage factors, and cultural methods. 

The activities of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the state experiment sta- 
tions soon became known to farmers and 
were quickly capitalized by farmers because 
of the activities in most counties of a gov- 
ernmental agency—the extension service. 
State extension workers and county agricul- 
tural agents and farm advisers were quick 
to realize the potential value of soybeans in 
farming plans. They gave the soybean a 
boost by demonstrating improved varieties 
and cultural practices. New results still 
remain to be interpreted and placed at the 
disposal of growers. 

No appreciative grower will expect less 
of these governmental activities in the post- 
war agriculture than he has enjoyed in the 
past. Extension activities are well estab- 
lished in all soybean producing areas. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and subsidiary county agricultural con- 
servation associations are governmental 


agencies that have had to consider the place 
of the soybean crop in the adjustment and 
conservation program. These agencies were 
largely responsible for the rapid increase 


in acreage (1,008,000 acres in 1930 to 
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4,417,000 acres in 1939) in the thirties and 
the doubling of acreage (4,779,000 acres in 
1940 to 10,500,000 acres in 1943) in the 
early forties, due to the urgent need of oil 
for the war effort. 

The October issue of Jllinots Farm Eco- 
nomics points out that there was a greater 
shift in oil crops, largely soybeans, than 
in any other crop in the period, 1910 to 1943. 
Using the period, 1910 to 1914, as a base, 
there was a 326 percent increase in the peri- 
od, 1930 to 1940, and in 1942 to 1943, there 
was an increase of 240 percent over 1938 to 
1940. 

It can now be stated that soybean growers 
specifically, and the public generally, are 
becoming conservation conscious. 

In recent years, the citizens of the repub- 
lic have come to look upon the soil as the 
nation’s greatest asset. Public support of 
soil conservation districts and the readiness 
of whole areas to organize local administra- 
tive districts by vote are sufficient proof of 
the above statement. 

Technicians, agronomists and other spe- 
cialists employed to carry out conservation 
programs are aware of the danger of soil 
erosion losses from fields carrying any sub- 
stantial degree of slope. So are farmers. It 
is safe to assume that soybeans will be kept 
in their rightful place in cropping systems 
and on rolling farms in the after war years 
by this agency of government, for it will 
have increasing support from land owners 
and operators alike. 


@ Has government support 
during war years spoiled 
growers or are they still 
willing to take their chances 
in the open market? the 
author asks. He is director 
of grain marketing for Il- 
linois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 





MARKETING 

Producers are becoming more intereste:! 
in the problems associated with the market. 
ing of the soybean and if present trends cor 
tinue, there will be an increased volume o! 
the crop passing through cooperative market- 
ing agencies. 

Since the days of Theodore Roosevel:, 
whose Country Life Commission gave a boost 
to cooperative activity, the United States 
government has encouraged cooperation 
among farm groups, while past governmental! 
support has taken various forms and has 
had varying degrees of effectiveness; on 
the whole, there is ample evidence that en- 
couragement of cooperatives has been a 
national policy, especially in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Soybean producers realize that eternal 
vigilance will be required in the face of 
anti-cooperative forces if cooperatives will 
continue to serve them as their product 
moves from farm to processors. Coopera- 
tives will continue to need government sanc- 
tion, enabling legislation and credit facili- 
ties, such as provided by the banks for 
cooperatives of Farm Credit Administration. 

Closely associated with marketing process- 
es is the matter of soybean grade standards 
and interpretation. The Grain Exchange 
Act has made improvements from time to 
time but continued improvements in the act 
and practical interpretations are necessary 
in the future if producers are to receive 
correct grades and prices for their product. 
Producers anticipate postwar activity on the 
part of those regulating agencies having to 
do with marketing acts and exchange regu- 
lations. 

In war time, the soybean has been as 
important as corn and wheat in the ever- 
normal granary. After the war, this nation 
will continue the ever-normal granary (in 
fact, it will insist on adequate reserves) in 
order to safeguard its food supplies in the 
lean years. Just where the soybean will fit in 
in postwar developments is open to some 
speculation. 


The importance of soybean oil in the war 
effort? We might have lost the war wit!iout 
it. The role of soybean oil meal in |ive- 
stock production—and the American people, 
despite rationing have not lost appetit: for 
steaks and chops—and recent studie: in 
human nutrition and industrial uses of soy- 
beans and their products, all serve to ndi- 
cate that more space will be alloted this 
new crop in the ever-normal granary. 

It is unlikely that the nation wi: ¢0 
along without some reserves of fats and 
oils since they are so essential in war *:me. 
Since high quality beans store well, it is safe 
to assume that government, probably ‘:om- 
modity Credit Corporation will be exte ded 
and will carry over reserves in the for of 
beans in the ever-normal granary. To :any 
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producers, the government is the logical 
egency to assume this responsibility. 

Producers will want the continuance of 
Commodity Credit Corporation as a sort of 
holding company for ever-normal granary. 
Many functions, such as payment of subsi- 
dies and the financing of processing activi- 
ties can be dispensed with immediately 
after the shooting stops. 

The government support of soybean prices 
during war years may have spoiled many 
producers and caused some of them to 
waiver from their prewar position favoring 
a free economy. Just what effect the re- 
cession in bean acreage and prices in the 
postwar period will have on the growers’ 
attitude toward the free and open market 
as compared with the government regulated 
economy is not known. The farmer has been 
considered an individualist—slow to organ- 
ize and a capitalist by the very nature of 
his business. In all probability, the farmer 
will lean heavily toward the free economy 
and away from regulations and regimenta- 
tion. 

For the ultimate good of the democratic 
form of government in this republic, it is 
hoped that this assumption proves correct. 
PROCESSING 

Producers’ interest in the field of process- 
ing has shown marked increase in recent 
years. This was due principally to the short- 
age of protein, notably soybean meal in 
1942-43 and early 1944, ° 

The possibility of developing efficient 
community sized processing plants has not 


escaped attention. There is a desire on the 
part of producers in many progressive com- 
munities for further research on the part of 
regional laboratories, especially the one lo- 
cated at Peoria, Ill. Since this laboratory 
was delegated the responsibility for carrying 
on research work on soybeans, producers will 
expect the staff to carry on extensive experi- 
ments in all lines of soybean production and 
use. 


Improved methods of processing and 
known standards of products, both for hu- 
man and animal consumption will enable 
producers to give the soybean its proper 
place in the agriculture and industry of the 
Midwest and of the nation. 


INDUSTRIAL 
USES 

The soybean grower is only indirectly 
interested in the role government will play 
in industrial uses of soy products. Except 
for knowing that soybean oil must compete 
with other vegetable oils and that a tariff 
policy may have a direct bearing on soy- 
bean prices, the average grower is not great- 
ly concerned. He will produce the beans and 
get them to market, if prices are right. At 
some future date the growers may organize 
and follow their product cooperatively from 
the farm clear across the board to the tables 
of consumers. He may take an active hand 
in developing plastics, rubber substitutes, 
synthetic products, etc. In that event, grow- 
ers will expect government sanction and 
protection, but not favoritism. 


A. S. A. Board Favors 


Ban on Foreign Oils 


The annual winter meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago December 5 was 
featured by extended discussion of the posi- 
tion to be taken by the Association on the 
importation of foreign fats and oils. 

Establishment of a definite policy on this 
matter was deemed essential, and the out- 
come is voiced in the editorial, “Agriculture 
Remembers,” carried in this issue of the 
Soybean Digest. It was the contention of 
meinbers of the board that American agri- 
culiure must start now to fight to protect its 
gains against pressure from other groups 
within the nation, and to make its aims 
anc. position clear. 

Revision of the constitution and bylaws 
of A. S, A. to permit filing of articles of 
incorporation of the Association was author- 
ized, and the machinery established for 
maxing that forward move. The constitu- 
tion revision committee previously appoint- 
ed, consisting of K. E. Beeson, Indiana; 
Jacob Hartz, Arkansas, and G. G. Mcllroy, 
Ohio, was delegated to continue with the 
Work and was empowered to employ such 
lege] assistance as may be deemed necessary. 

Time and place for the 1945 annual 
convention were discussed at length, with a 
committee composed of the president and 
Secretary appointed to act in making final 
arrangements. It is expected that plans will 
be announced in about two months. Definite 
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decision to hold a 1945 convention was made 
after considering travel and hotel accommo- 
dations and their effect on the meeting. 

Report of the committee delegated to rep- 
resent the industry in Washington to secure 
an increased appropriation for soybean dis- 
ease work was given by David G. Wing. 
Continued work along this line is contem- 
plated, although it is expected an increased 
appropriation will be available this year. 

Acreage goals for soybeans and other 
crops received considerable attention at the 
meeting. The overall picture seemed to indi- 
cate some shifts in acreage, with extensive 
increases in southern states and some reduc- 
tion in northern areas. Price guarantees 
now being proposed by A-\A were accepted 
as satisfactory. 

An editorial board for the Soybean Digest, 
consisting of one key man in each of the 
major soybean producing states, was dis- 
cussed at length, and formal authorization 
for its organization was given. The presi- 
dent and secretary were authorized to confer 
with directors from the respective states and 
proceed with the naming of members of 
the editorial board, and with its organiza- 
tion. 

Nine members of the board of directors 
attended the meeting together with two visi- 
tors who had been invited to attend and 
participate in the discussions. The meeting 
was held at Hotel Morrison. 


SOYBEANS 


fame anenen 


By G. H. BANKS 


Purina Mills, Kansas City, Mo. 
Presented at the Audrian County, Mo., 
annual soybean banquet, December 4. 


The big temptation to a speaker in my 
position is to say what will be pleasant to 
the listeners. Here I am, an enthusiast in 
behalf of soybeans for more than 30 years, 
talking to the best soybean growers in 
Audrian County, which in turn, is one of 
the best soybean counties in Missouri. How 
easy it would be, and how pleasant it would 
be, to dip my brush in rainbow colors and 
depict upon the canvas of your enthusiasm 
a beautiful vista, 
with substantial 
profits from the 
soybeans leading 
us ever onward 
and upward. May- 
be I’m romantic by 
nature, but with a 
combination of 
children in uni- 
form, and the rav- 
ages of Father 
Time, I have be- 
come a realist in 
recent years. And 
I'm going to say 
what’l believe, re- 
gardless of how it 
affects my listen- 
ers. 

In accounting we have debits and credits; 
in debate we have affirmative and negative; 
in baseball a pitch is either a strike or a 
ball. With a subject as important as the 
soybean, we are bound to have considera- 
tions favorable and otherwise when we look 
at the thing from all sides. Therefore, let 
us list some of the “pros” and “cons” that 
come logically into our soybean outlook 
thinking. 

Favorable indeed is the price for beans in 
1944 and we are informed unofficially that 
the same price will obtain for the 1945 crop. 
O. R. Johnson, of the Missouri Department 
of Agricultural Economics said recently, 
however, “Present prices are highly artifi- 
cial,” and that is true. The support price 
keeps the farmer’s price of beans UP; but 
it is also tfue that the ceilings tend to keep 
DOWN the price of soybean oil meal and 
soybean oil. Generally it seems fair to say 
that in our postwar economy, when other 
commodities go down in price, so will soy- 
beans, But what of relationship with other 
standard farm crops? 


CORN AND 

SOYBEANS 
In the 10-year period 1930-39, corn for 
Missouri averaged 20.6 bushels per acre and 
sold for 58.4c per bushel, $12.03 per acre. 
At the same time beans averaged 8.3 bushels 
per acre and sold for 86c or $7.05 per acre. 
This would look bad for our friend the soy- 
bean -unless you took several factors into 
consideration: (1) Corn was more generally 
planted on the fertile land, and on the more 
(Continued on page 15) 
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SOY OIL 


PINCH 
HITTING 


By DOROTHY P. BAYLES 


Fats and Oils Unit, Bureau of 
- Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


RODUCTION of soybeans in the 

1944-45 season is estimated at 179 

million bushels from which an oil 

yield of 1,100 million pounds can 
be expected. The relative importance of 
soybean oil to the total amount of domestic 
vegetable oils has been increasing in recent 
years. In fact, its production now ap- 
proaches in size that of cottonseed, the 
largest single source of supply. 

Soybean oil first became important during 
World War I, when heavy imports helped 
to release domestic oils needed overseas. 
Imports of 336 million pounds in 1918 were 
the highest ever received in this country. 
However, these foreign purchases decreased 
sharply to 196 million pounds in 1919 and 
averaged only 19 million pounds yearly dur- 
ing the 1920’s. In the thirties, the average 
yearly imports dropped to eight million 
pounds and less than one million were re- 
ceived in 1941. 


The 1930 Tariff Act played an important 
part in the life of the domestic soybean. 
By this act, the import duty was raised 
from Y% cent to 2 cents per pound on the 
beans and from 2.5 to 3.5 cents per pound on 
the oil. However, even with this encourage- 
ment there was no great increase in soybean 
oil production until the 1935-36 crop year. 
Reduced supplies of lard and cottonseed 
oil, due to drought conditions, increased the 
demand for soybean oil for edible purposes. 


PAINT INDUSTRY 
INITIAL USER 

Prior to that time the most important out- 
let for soybean oil was in the paint and other 
protective coating industries. But since 
then the predominant use of soybean oil in 
this country has been in edible products. 
This does not mean that the paint and varn- 
ish industry has used less, but rather that the 
huge increases in total production have been 
absorbed by the edible products industry 
with only a small increase in total use in 
drying-oil products. 

Use of soybean oil in protective coatings 
remained about 2 to 2.5 percent of total oils 
employed by that industry from 1930 until 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 
1937. Then with the curtailment of tung 
oil supplies, it rose in importance until in 
1941 it represented 4.7 percent of total oils 
used for drying purposes. The decline in 
1942 and 1943 to slightly under three per- 
cent resulted from adequate supplies of lin- 
seed oil and the increased demand for edible 
oils. 


Production of Soybeans and Soybean Oil 










































































[1932-44] 

Crop year beginning Oil Ratio oil | Ratio oil | Percent o/ 

; to bu. to lbs. | production 

October Produced Crushed obtained posite sost" onuied erushe a 

Thousand bushels 1,000 Ibs. 
1932 15,158 3,469 29,078 8.3 14.0 22.9 
1933 13,509 3,054 26,196 8.6 14.2 22.6 
1934 23,157 9,105 78,123 8.6 14.3 39.3 
1935 48,901 25,181 208,965 8.3 13.8 51.5 
1936 33,721 20,619 183,711 8.9 14.8 61.1 
1937 46,164 30,310 279,279 9.2 15.3 65.7 
1938 61,906 44,648 416,111 9.3 15.5 72.1 
1939 90,141 56,684 533,417 9.4 15.6 62.9 
1940 77,468 64,056 564,417 8.8 14.6 82.7 
1941 105,587 77,131 706,661 9.2 15.2 73.0 
1942 187,155 133,454 1,198,000 9.0 15.0 70.8 
1943 196,000 1133,000 11,200,000 9.0 15.0 67.9 
1944 179,000 1122,000 11,100,000 9.0 15.0 68.0 
1 Estimated by Fats and Oils Unit, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Source: Soybean production, Department of Agriculture, 1943 and 1944 estimates. Soybeans 


crushed, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Oil production, Bureau of Census. 


Factory Consumption of Soybean Oil by Classes of Products 
[Million pounds] 












































1939 1940 194] 1942 1943 
Edible products: 
Shortening 202 212 216 336 568 
SC) Pecveclchiy 2) | | [ec aaae 71 87 76 133 198 
Other edible 32 40 48 61 125 
Total 805 33 340 530 891 
Inedible products: 
Soap pm 18 25 1 5 
Paint and a ers 22 30 42 2 
Linoleum and oilcloth and 
printing ink . esis 6 7 | 8 1 x 
Miscellaneous and GRR 26 38 49 55 | 128 
Total 65 93 124 112 | 164 
Grand total .... 370 432 464 642 | 1,055 
x 321,000. 


Source: 


Soybean oil is usually classed as a semi- 
drying oil, whereas linseed oil is a full dry- 
ing oil. As quick drying is one of the prime 
requisites for a paint oil, soybean oil can 
ordinarily be used in paints and varnishes 
only in combination with some other oil of 
higher drying qualities such as linseed, per- 
illa, or tung. Or it can be fractionated, at 
some cost, and the quicker drying parts of 
the oil used. As a result of these factors 
soybean oil for paint and other drying oil 
purposes sells at a definitely lower price 


Freshly expelled soybean oil runs into a large 

tank to await filtration. The filtered oil will 

be shipped to refineries, where it will be 

processed to make shortening, salad oils, and 
other food products. 

—USDA Photograph by Knell. 





Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


than linseed oil. It, however, possesses one 
advantage over linseed oil in that paints 
made from it do not as readily yellow with 
age. 

War has once again made soybean oil an 
important factor in the food scene. The 
demand for edible products for Lend-Lease 
and military purposes increased markedly 
after 1941. Of all domestic crops, soybean 
output could be increased most effectively 
—and it was increased. 

We were losing annually imports of ap- 
proximately a billion pounds of oils, cut off 
from copra and coconut oil supplies of the 
Netherlands Indies and the Philippine Is 
lands and from palm kernels, or palm oil 
from British Malaya or the Netherlands 
Indies. Even previous to 1941 our supply 
of tung oil from China was sharply cur- 
tailed. Production of soybean oil, while of 
a different type than these Far Eastern oils, 
has been increased half a billion pounds to 


‘fill part of the gap in total supplies and to 


meet wartime edible needs. 


WHAT IT 
CAN DO 

It is in the edible field that soybean oil 
has had its most important use, being em 
ployed in the manufacture of margerine, 
shortening, salad oils and other foods. Like 
most oils, soybean has to be refined before 
it can be used in edible products. 

Further processing is required to bieach 
the oil. This is done by agitating it with 
some solid material which absorbs the «olor, 
which usually varies from yellow to dark 
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amber, depending on the method of extrac- 
tion and the variety as well as the quality 
of the beans. Steam is blown through the 
cil to remove disagreeable odors or flavors, 
since the substances responsible for these 
are usually volatile. 

The chemists. have performed an inval- 
uable, service for the soybean industry, as 
refining of the crude oil for edible uses has 
been a major technical problem. Crude 
soybean oil to compete with cottonseed sells 
under the latter’s price to compensate for 
the greater cost of processing required to 
make it a bland, stable oil. 

When refined and bleached, soybean oil 
can be sold as a salad oil, but further pro- 
cessing is required if it is to be used in 
oleomargarine or shortening. For those pro- 
ducts more body must be given to the oil and 
the process of hydrogenation provides the 
Pure hydrogen gas is utilized by 
forcing it through the oil in the presence of 
a catalyst so that all parts of the oil are 
combined uniformly with the gas. As the oil 
absorbs the hydrogen, it gradually becomes 
firmer and often improves in color, odor, 
and flavor, as well. Thus the chemists are 
able to change a liquid to a firm cooking 
fat. These various refining processes have 
one other purpose—they make one fat sub- 
stitutable for another. 


means, 





Soybean oil is not among the preferred 
fatty raw materials for soapmaking. How- 
ever, during World War I it was used for 
this purpose because of the shortage of other 
products. The demand for the oil for edible 
products at present precludes its use in 
sizable amounts in the soap kettle. 


The Feed Situation 


By WALTER C. BERGER 


Chief of the Feed Management Branch, War 
Food Administration, at a meeting of the West- 
ern Grain and Feed Ass’n., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Taking a look at the whole feed situation, 
we find prospects much better than they 
were a year ago. Total feed concentrate 
supplies for the 1944-45 feeding year, in- 
cluding feed grains, probable imports of 
grain, the quantity of wheat and rye fed, 
oilseed cake and meal, animal proteins and 
other mill-by-product feeds, will be the third 
largest on record, but will be somewhat 
smaller in volume than in 1943-44, The sup- 
ply per animal unit, however, is expected 
to be about 10 percent larger than in 1943- 
44, With fewer numbers of livestock on 
farms, the 1944-45 feed grain supply may be 
13 to 15 percent larger per animal unit 
than last year. 

Turning to high-protein feed, we find 
that the estimated supply for 1944-45 would 
apparently permit feeding at a rate some- 
where between 125 and 130 pounds per 
livestock production unit (other than horses 
and mules). This would compare with 116 
pounds last year, when consumption was 
limited by the available supply. There are 
some things, however, which we should con- 
sider in planning the level of protein feed- 
ing this year. For one thing, some of our 


Concentration of the soybean growing industry in the four Midwestern states of Iowa, Hlinois, Indiana and Ohio, and the spread of the industry in 
recent years is shown in this dot map of 1943 soybean acreage for harvest prepared by the economics and research section of AAA's north central 





®NO TIME TO RELAX 


allies in this war need high-protein feeds 
badly to help get their livestock production 
back on its feet. It might be constructive to 
be in a position to supply part of these 
urgent needs. 

As a direct result of the improved pro- 
tein meal situation, the War Food Adminis- 
tration was able to announce on November 
17 the partial revocation of War Food Order 
No. 9—the order which controls the distri- 
bution and use of protein meals. Feed man- 
ufacturers’ quotas and all inventory provi- 
sions were removed, but the set-aside and 
distribution provisions were retained. This 
action was taken in line with the established 


* policy of removing war-time regulations as 


soon as possible. 

We hope it will not be necessary to return 
to quota regulations at any time in the fu- 
ture, and we do not think it will be. How- 
ever, any substantial disturbance in the cur- 
rent pattern of distribution, or unexpected 
developments in the general situation, could 
make it advisable to reinstate restrictions 
on protein meal use. We mention this as 
a possibility, not as a probability, because 
conditions can change very fast in war time. 

Where are we now, as we look ahead at 
the whole feed situation? That is the ques- 
tion that farmers and industry are especially 


(Continued on page 14) 






division from data supplied by the Division of Agricultural Statistics of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Food Uses 


FOR SOYBEANS 


@ Donald S. Payne is food technologist and L. S. Stuart 
is senior marketing specialist in the War Food Adminis- 


tration. 


From an address before the Wartime Public 


Health Conference of the American Public Health Asso- 


ciation in New York City, October 3-5. 


ITH THE ENTRANCE of the 

United States into World War 

II, the government decided that 

it was strategically essential to 
hedge the supply situation on proteins of 
high nutritional quality against possible 
shortages of animal protein. 

Government representatives urged soybean 
processors to expand facilities so as to be 
able to produce a large volume of products 
of low fiber content for human consumption 
in the event that they were needed. Proces- 
sors responded promptly to this request. 
An annual capacity of about one billion, 
400 million pounds was speedily provided. 


The public announcement of a large ex- 
tension of facilities for manufacturing soya 
preducts was immediately viewed with alarm 
by many old and established food industries. 
It would appear, therefore, to be an oppor- 
tune time to review briefly why the use of 
soya products was encouraged by the War 
Food Administration and the progress that 
has been made in developing new uses for 
these products in foods. 


In general, the thinking of nutritionists 
has become so intently directed toward the 
well-known specific nutritional diseases and 
the accessory growth factors associated 
therewith that the importance of proteins 
and protein quality is frequently assigned 
a secondary role. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
data compiled on this point often inadequate 
and frequently quite contradictory. From a 
recent report of the National Research 
Council which sums up the results of six 
local surveys on the adequacies of various 
dietary elements, it would appear that pro- 
tein deficiencies may be quite common and 
widespread, locally. 


The figures cannot be considered as rep- 
resenting an adequate statistical sampling 
of the entire population of the United 
States. They do indicate, however, that seri- 
ous protein deficiencies: may be the rule 
rather than the exception in certain urban 
and industrial areas of Pennsylvania, in 
New York City and in rural districts of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. These fig- 
ures are all the more startling when the 
fundamental role of dietary protein is taken 
into consideration. 


Emphasis is placed on need for greater 
consumption and a more equitable distribu- 
tion since production of animal proteins of 
high nutritional quality now exceeds five 
billion, 250 million pounds annually. This 
would be adequate to supply basic nutrition- 
al needs if distribution was carried out in 
such a manner as to take full advantage of 
the supplementation effect of these proteins 
for available but incomplete cereal pro- 
teins. It seems reasonable to assume that 























Consumer fesis show that 7 percent soy flour in 
white bread does not affect consumption rate. 


—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 











the principal cause for maldistribution and 
underconsumption with these foods is eco- 
nomic. The basic remedy for this conditior 
is, therefore, the provision of an adequate 
supply of low-cost, high-quality, protein 
foods. 


The nutritional values of proteins of vege 
table origin are usually inferior to those of 
animal origin but those of the soybean, 
corn germ, wheat germ, peanut, chick pe:, 
and oat possess relatively complete assort- 
ments of the essential amino acids and haye 
high nutritional quality either when fed as 
the sole source of protein or as supplements 
for other incomplete proteins. 


The American soybean crop is the larg- 
est single available reservoir of vegetable 
protein possessing high nutritional quality. 
This protein can be processed for human 
consumption at an average cost of one-tenth 
that of animal proteins. Thus, in this avail- 
able reservoir of soybean protein, we can 
find the basic remedy for maldistribution and 
underconsumption of proteins; namely, an 
inexpensive protein of high nutritional qual- 
ity. 

The largest single use of soya products 
developed to date is in bakery products. It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that soy- 
bean proteins combine with wheat proteins 
to yield products of superior nutritional 
quality. It appears that soybean proteins 
not only supplement wheat proteins in bak- 
ery goods but may also supplement milk 
protein as well. ' 

Soya flour is used in a wide variety of 
bakery goods. The concentration which can 
be used in any bakery product depends pri- 
marily on the quantity and quality of the 
gluten contained in the wheat flour used. 
Soybean protein contributes nothing to 
dough strength although it may impart other 
desirable physical properties to bakery 
doughs. In white bread, it is usually used 
at levels ranging from 2.5 to 5.0 percent on 
the weight of the flour used. In doughnuts 
and sweet doughs, it may be used at levels 


And 
Soybean 
Products 





By DONALD S. PAYNE 
and L. S. STUART 
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Pre-Testing NOD-O-GEN 
to Safe Guard Your Profits 


Before any lot of Nod-O-Gen reaches your 
shelves it has been rigidly pre-tested. This 
means it has had the best of scientific super- 
vision and testing in our own laboratorie3 
and has been actually tried in our own 
greenhouses, under the personal supervision 
of graduate bacteriologists. 


All of these precautions, particularly the 
greenhouse tests, are taken to insure con- 


sistent high quality year after year. Practi- 
cally speaking, this means better crops and 


larger profits. 


Pictured above is our chief bacteriologist, 
Dr. A. A. Hendrickson, inspecting plants in- 
oculated with Nod-O-Gen being pre-tested. 
This is the final step in a program which 


safeguards your profits. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Southern Office and Warehouse: 218 South President Street, Jackson, Mississippi 


The Pre-Tested Inoculator 
The Crop and Profit “Pepper Upper’ 
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ranging from six to ten percent. In spe- 
cialty breads and cakes the concentration 
may vary from as little as ten to as much 
as 25 percent. 

Bakers have ascribed definite physical 
advantages to the use of soya flours. For 
example, in white bread, use at three to five 
percent levels has been reported as _ re- 
tarding loss of moisture, inhibiting staling 
of the resulting loaf and prolonging mixing 
time tolerance. In sweet dough, use at levels 
of six to ten percent has been reported as 
producing a richer, more uniform appear- 
ance, a browner crust color and an improved 
crumb structure. In doughnuts, the use of 
six to seven percent of full-fat soya flour 
inhibits absorption of excessive amounts of 
fat during deep-fat frying. 


BUILT TO 
TAKE IT 








These days of shortages place 


additional demands on equip- 
ment. It must be capable of 
continuous operation without 
time out for costly repairs. The 
rugged construction of W-W 
assures you maximum of serv- 
ice at the lowest repair cost. 


W-W ADVANTAGES 


A wide, thin stream into the 
grinder. 


Reduces heat and friction. 
Prevents clogging of screens. 
Reduces moisture loss. 


No need of precutters or 


crushers. 


For complete information on W-W 
Grinders, ask for our Catalog. 


W-W. GRINDER CORP. 








DEPT.SB WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Possibly soya products have received more 
adverse publicity from the standpoint of the 
effect that they may have on the flavor of 
foods than on any other score. Thus, it 
seems appropriate to discuss at this point 
the results of a recent study to determine 
the influence of soya flour on the flavor and 
consumer acceptance of white bread. In 
this study, the soya flours used were com- 
posite samples made, according to type, from 
regular production runs of five large soya 
flour companies. Thus, the final results can- 
not be attributed to any special flour or 
disembittering process. All three types of 
flour were tested in white bread at levels 
ranging from five to seven percent. Tests 
were made on bread containing the individ- 
ual types of flour in three separate, con- 
secutive 30 day periods during which no 
other white bread was served. In all, 715,- 
999 pounds of bread were served at 3,787,498 
meals, Flavor acceptability and taste fatigue 
were judged solely on the quantity of bread 
consumed. The test groups were made up 
of inmates from state institutions and were 
not informed of any changes made in bread 
formularies or even that the tests were being 
conducted, 

Results showed a progressive consumption 
of slightly increased quantities of bread dur- 
ing the 90-day period required to conduct 
the 3 consecutive tests. Per capita consump- 
tion was as good or better than for standard 
white bread served during the 30-day period 
immediately preceding the test or for the 
corresponding 90-day period of the previous 
year. 


From these studies, it would appear then 
that the use of soya flour in white bread at 
levels of five to seven percent did not ad- 
versely affect flavor acceptability or induce 
taste fatigue. 


PANCAKE 
PRE-MIXTURES 

Soya products have been used rather ex- 
tensively in prepared pancake and muffin 
pre-mixes at levels ranging from 10 to 25 
percent. Here the nutritional story is much 
the same as with bakery products. Since 
it is possible to use soya flour at slightly 
higher levels in these products than in 
bakery goods, the supplemental effect of 
soya proteins for wheat proteins is usually 
more pronounced. 


Similar nutritional advantages can be 
gained from the use of soya flour in paste 
goods. The limiting feature on use here 
is, as with bakery products, the quality and 
quantity of protein in the wheat flour em- 
ployed. Strong doughs are absolutely essen- 
ital to the practical production of paste 
goods. Some paste goods producers report 
definite improvements in color when they 
use soya flour. 


The excellent nutritional quality of oat 
proteins has been firmly established. Recent 
tests show, however, that the addition of 
soya products to such a cereal as rolled oats 
results in an improvement in protein quality. 


The inclusien of 20 percent soya flakes 
to a ready-to-eat rolled oat cereal formula 
increased the amount of protein available 
by 7.16 percent and the relative nutritive 
efficiency of the protein by 14.3 percent. The 
additional inclusion of 14 percent nonfat 








dry milk solids further increased the amount 
of available protein to 10.13 percent above 
that of the original cereal and the nutritive 
efficiency of the protein to 98.5 percent of 
that found for nonfat dry milk solids. 


Second in importance only to the baking 
industry as a consumer of soya products is 
the meat packing industry. 


While it can be stated that animal pro- 
teins aregusually more complete from the 
nutritional standpoint than vegetable pro- 
teins, this does not mean that the proteins 
of all packing house tissues used in pre- 
pared meats are perfect or complete nutri- 
tionally. The work of Hoagland and Snider 
(9), (10), (11) and (12) shows quite con- 
clusively that the proteins in such tissues as 
tripe, sweetbreads, beef cheeks, ox lips, ox 
palates, hog snouts and pork cracklings 
have distinctly lower nutritional values than 
those of the muscles, hearts, tongues, livers 
and brains of the ox, veal and hog. It is im- 
portant, therefore, in using tissues contain- 
ing proteins of low nutritional quality in 
prepared meat products that they be blended 
with other animal or vegetable proteins in 
such a manner as to provide protein supple- 
mentation effects. This is one way to provide 
consumers with a large volume of low-cost 
protein food possessing the highest nutri- 
tional value. 


It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
the inclusion of soya grits in comminuted 
meat products in quantities up to 10 percent 
increases the protein content of the resulting 
product. It also conserves calorie values 
through the prevention of excessive fat 
separation during a canning process or the 
frying away of large quantities of edible fat 
during preparation for serving. Repeated 
small scale tests indicate that those advant- 
ages can be gained without adversely af- 
fecting palatability or consumer acceptance. 


In England the addition of seven percent 
soya to all prepared meat products has been 





VEGETABLE 
SOYBEAN SEED 


Choice Seed Stocks 


SAC BANSEI AODA 


Germination 90% plus 
Purity 99.9% 


Wholesale Only No Samples 


SOYBEAN JOHNSON 


Apt. E 1337 McCutcheon Ave. 
RICHMOND HEIGHTS 17, MO. 
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required by law during the war period. In 

the United States, its use is at present re- 

stricted to pork scrapple. 

Soya products can be used in the home to 
add protein and lend variety to meals. It 
is really surprising how much protein can 
be added to a meal by including a small 
quantity of soya flour or soya grits to a 
selected home recipe for vegetable chowder, 
vegetable stew, sweet potato souffle, potato 
cakes or cream soup, to mention a few. 

Historically, the oldest foods prepared 
from the soybean are the soybean milks, soy- 
bean curds and soybean cheeses of the 
Orient. There has been no large volume pro- 
duction on products of this type in the 
United States. Some processors are now 
experimenting with extraction processes 
using whole soybeans, expeller products and 
extraction flakes with the view to developing 
curds and cheeses or spray dried products 
which can be produced on a volume basis 
at low costs. The possibilities in this direc- 
tion seem very bright. 

Soya products are being used extensively 
in the manufacture of candies. Increased 
use in this field has been linked closely with 
the activities of the campaign of the Na- 
tional Confectioner’s Association to improve 
the nutritional balance of candies especially 
with respect to protein, mineral salts and 
vitamins. 
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BRITISH BOOST 
SOY FLOUR 
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Scottish Amalgamated Trade News Agencies 
Boreland, Dysart, Fife 


lhe British Ministry of Food in November 
featured soy flour as a product that every 
British housewife should know and use. 

his despite the fact that distribution is 
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by no means perfect and despite the fact 
that some inquiries have failed to find sup- 
plies in their retail shops. The ministry 
admits this when it advises such people to 
ask their dealer to get it. This is excellent 
in theory but not in fact, inasmuch as most 
retailers have so much to do and so limited 
staffs to do it, that they fall down on order- 
ing special things for special people. 


It is nevertheless pleasant to find soya 
being given so much prominence as to be 
starred in the current Food Facts campaign 
series. Soy flour is recommended as: 
“something about which every housewife 
should know for it provides another good 
way of adding extra nourishment to the 
family’s meals. Many shops have it, or will 
be glad to get it for you and the price is 
5d a lb. Use it to thicken soups, stews and 
sauces and eke out the milk with it. Add 





it to your biscuit and batter mixtures and 
make attractive sweets and savouries with 
- 

A recipe is given for use in “cakes, 
biscuits, pastries” suggesting that 1 oz. of 
soya be mixed with 7 ozs. of flour, mixing the 
two and proceeding along the usual lines. 
A warning that soy flour cannot be used 
alone as it neither rises nor binds well, is 
The use of soya as an extender for 
milk is also cited, the recommended quanti- 
ties being 2 oz. to a pint of water, mixed 
with an equal quantity of tinned, fresh or 
dried milk. 


given. 


Apart from this recent reference soya has 
had a poor popular press and has not been 
boosted to the public to any extent although 
occasional references get into the press sug- 
gesting its use. The public, on the other 
hand is definitely interested. 
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70 PINE STREET 





Top-Flight Commodity Service 
for the TRADE 


[ you are interested in top-flight commodity 
service, consider these facts: 


¢ Our extensive contacts supported by our 
broad wire service, plus the fact that sixty 
of our eighty-five offices are located in terri- 
tories where commodities are either grown or 


formation on any commodity quickly. 


¢ Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 


¢ If this is the kind of commodity service that 
appeals to you, why not consult an executive 
in either our home office, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, or in another of our offices nearer your 


about what we could do for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 87 Cities 
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SOYBEAN AS A 
HONEY PLANT 


Beekeepers are much interested in soy- 
beans, if only from a negative standpoint. 
Soybeans ordinarily do not yield nectar 
from which the bees make honey, yet they 
have replaced large acreages of clovers and 
other plants that do furnish bee pasture. As 
a result many commercial beekeepers have 
had trouble in maintaining their apiaries 
during the past few years. 


Soybeans occasionally do yield nectar, 
however. There were several reports of 
light crops of soybean honey during the 
1944 season. 

Alfred P. Johnson of Illinois reports in 
American Bee Journal: 

“On July 31, and perhaps a few days 


A good crop of soybeans will grow on 
good land without proper inoculation 
—but it grows at an extra cost of at 
least $10 per acre in nitrogen taken 
from the land. 

Neither prior crops nor the presence of 
nodules guarantee the proper inocula- 
tion necessary to take this nitrogen 
‘Free From the Air."’ 


Always Use 














“THE PEER OF THE BEST” 


Guarantee proper inoculation 
at a cost of only pennies 
per acre 


TOP RANKING QUALITY 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


2 bushel size._...................... $ .30 
5 bushel size........................ 45 
25 bushel size........................ 1.95 


30 bu. size (6-5 bu. cans).... 2.60 


KALO INOCULANT 
COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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before, bees were observed going to the 
fields in great numbers in a fairly heavy 
nectar flow. A check was made of all plants 
and blooms and we found soybeans the 
source of the flow. One colony stored 20 
pounds in three days. Some gained 5 and 7 
pounds a day. 

“When capped and ripened, the honey 
seems to be of good flavor, body and light 
color. Imagine soybean honey of all won- 
ders. This is the second season, 1941 and 
1944, that bees have worked soybean blos- 
soms and made noticeable gain.” 

Now the $64 question of the beekeeper 
is, why do soybeans at times yield nectar 
but not at other times? 

Are some varieties good nectar yielders 
but not others? Do soybeans yield nectar 
on some soils but not on others? Or are 
climatic conditions the controlling factor? 


Beekeepers are convinced that soybeans 
are here to stay although clover acreage 
may rise once again after the war. For this 
reason they are under the necessity of 
finding the correct answer to the above 
questions, since the future welfare of their 
not small industry may depend in part on it. 


—sbhd— 


E. D. FUNK, SR. 
HAS PASSED 


E. D. Funk, Sr., 78, nationally known 
seedsman. of Bloomington, IIl., died at the 
Mennonite Hospital in that city November 
28 after an illness of some weeks. 


Mr. Funk was founder and head of Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., and founder of the soybean 
processing mill operated by that firm. He 
served in the food administration of Her- 
bert Hoover during World War I and was 
endorsed for secretary of agriculture in both 
the Coolidge and Hoover administrations. 
He was one of the earliest growers of hybrid 
seed corn. 

It is said that Mr. Funk’s last public ap- 
pearance was his attendance at the American 
Soybean Association’s Silver Jubilee meet- 
ing at Urbana, IIl., in September. He went 
to the hospital shortly after that. 


—sbhd— 


SCHOOLS TEACH 
SOYBEAN USE 


The first local leader training school deal- 
ing with edible soybeans was held in Shelby 
County, Ill., in February, 1943. Since that 
time interest has developed in many sections 
of the state. 

Some of the Illinois schools working under 
the federal-state school lunch plan are using 
soybean sandwich spread in their menus. 
Nutritionists are emphasizing the fact that 
soys are a good food in themselves and 
should not be looked upon as a substitute. 

—sbhd— 


BERGER 


(Continued from page 9) 

concerned about. It is estimated that a total 
of about 145 million tons of concentrate feed 
will be available during the 1944-45 year, 
after allowing about 15 million tons of feed 
grain for seed, food and industrial uses. If 
we feed somewhere between 125 and 130 
million tons during the year, depending on 
rate of feeding per animal unit, we can 


build the feed concentrate carryover back to- 
safer levels—somewhere between 15 and 20 
million tons next fall, as compared with 
10.8 million tons at the beginning of the 
present feeding year. About 140 million tons 
of feed concentrates were used as feed dur- 
ing the 1943-44 year. Wise adjustments in 
livestock production, particularly for hogs 
and poultry, bring the 1944-45 estimate 
down to the 125-130 million range of prob- 
able consumption. There are expected to be 
about 147 million grain consuming animal 
units on farms next January 1, as compared 
with 171 million on January 1, 1944. It 
looks as though we will be able to feed our 
stock in 1945 at the same or a better rate 
per unit than during the past year. 


The situation is encouraging, but it is 
not one which should cause us to relax 
and think that we are entirely out of the 
woods. We still need to plan carefully, keep- 
ing an eye on the relationship between feed 
supplies and livestock numbers. 


As you know, War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones recently announced the sug- 
gested goals for 1945 production, calling 
for a total crop acreage very close to the 
1944 plantings. These goals may be larger 
than some have expected. Total agricultur- 
al production this year is about 33 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. With the general 
expectation that the war in Europe will not 
last through another crop year, farmers are 
naturally beginning to wonder about pos- 
sible surpluses. 


A careful check shows the need for con- 
tinued high level production next year. 


BETTER HAVE 
TOO MUCH 


In considering 1945 production the War 
Food Administration has felt that, if a 
choice must be made, it would be far better 
to take a chance on having too much rather 
than too little. There can be unexpected de- 
velopments in both production and demand. 
Farmers know this, and they also know 
that we cannot gamble with our vital food 
supplies. 


Farmers are naturally greatly interested in 
the prospective markets for their production. 
They know that some of the demand for 
the armed services and our allies may be 
cut down when the shooting stops in Europe. 
They also know, however, that the war will 
probably still be going on in the Pacific: 
that our soldiers cannot all come home at 
once; that they will still eat when they 
return to civilian status. There will also 
be relief needs abroad, and some com- 
mercial exports. Domestic civilian demaid 
can be expected to continue at relative'y 
high levels. 


Weighing all factors carefully, the co 
clusion is that 1945 should be another ye 
of full production effort. 


AT 


Before closing, I want to express my Ssi!l- 
cere appreciation for the role the feed | 1- 
dustry has played in the nation’s success! 1] 
food production effort. The record w ll 
show that the feed industry ranks hi;h 
among those who have fought the batties 
of the production fronts. Keep it up a lit‘le 
longer, and our war-time troubles will »¢ 
behind us. 
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fertil f each farm. (2) During thi 

pene si well eee st D E VE L OP M E N T 


of beans for Missouri. (3) The average 
farmer of the state was an “amateur” on 
beans but a “professional” on corn because 
corn growing was traditional, had the tools 
of production and harvest available, and re- 
ceived the lion’s share of attention. (4) 
There were no well established markets for 
beans during this 1930-39 period. 
Regarding the future of soybeans-for- 
beans in the northeast section of Missouri, 
Professor C. A. Helm of the Missouri De- 
partment of Field Crops, told the speaker 
in November, 1944, “On fairly level land 
either naturally fertile or made so by good 
farm practices, soybeans are as good a cash 
crop as corn; and, when insect, disease 
and climate hazards are considered, beans 
are a much safer crop than corn.” Audrian 
County soybeans are not a bonanza or a get- 
rich-quick deal, but certain facts are defin- 
itely favorable. You farmers are out of “the 
amateur class ;” you know how and you have 
the equipment, the varieties and the market. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY 


Some folks are worrying about the price 
of beans to the American farmer when the 
war is over a couple of years and the Good 
Neighbor or “World-Brotherhood” idea 
might allow our ports on both oceans to be 
flooded with extremely cheap oils of tropical 
- origin. I am worrying too. It is definitely a 
fly in the ointment and a pretty big fly. But 
there may be come offsetting factors. It 
hardly seems reasonable that labor in the 4 F G by ] | D 3 Ni G F %S j fy VY O LV E D 
tropics will ever go back to the “dime-a-day” 
wages we heard so much about some years . oe , 
ago. Transportation costs will undoubtedly HE extension of existing processes to new fields 
be higher. The American farmer by his usually brings with it specialized problems. 
superior methods of production has held 7 
his own with crops such as wheat and pork. 





7, we OF eee Th! 





d. With proper emphasis on varieties, choice New uses for now products requires their complete 
. of soil, maintenance of soil fertility, he can acceptability in both chemical and physical prop- 
" grow beans in competition with the world. erties 


But it won’t be easy. 
in Rarely has there been a crop so well 


Mn. adapted to spectacular journalism. You can The application of extraction processes now m = 
or hardly make a false statement about the uses tensive use in the Soybean industry to other oil 
be of soybean, because almost everything can be bearing products will doubtless bring new needs 


ye, made partly from some soybean derivative. 


ill Plastics, glue, lecithin, paint, enamel, soap, for grinding of Taw, semi-finished or finished ™me- 
C3 ink, linoleum, to name a few. The result has terials. This is a field in which Prater has wide 
it been that a flood of newspaper articles have experience. 
ey appeared and the public has come to expect 
so too much. But the United States of America ; : P : 
me has the habit of making dreams come true. Prater Service for the Process Industries is organized 
nd Hsaing Kai Lee of the Ford Motor Co. to meet your present and future needs in any phase 
" = 2 See ee ee of processing in which gririding or mixing is in- 
The soybean can yield 36 times as much 
nergy food as the same amount of farm volved. 


‘labor used to produce meat. One acre of 


and in soybeans can yield as much food as 
'l acres devoted to raising livestock.” Now od 4 A 7 = 


sin 'm not “fixin” to voluntarily shift my diet 

r way from meat entirely and go to beans, PA fri Y 
fal but neither am I blind to implications of p U LV E */~ IZ J e C M 
" ll this 36-to-l1 ratio in terms of farm labor. 

I ‘laybe the processors of soybeans will get 1525 S. 55th Avenue Chicago 50, Illinois 
tes out new products and the country may need : 
tile “0 million acres instead of 10 million. It’s Eastern Representatives 

oe enother one of those many “maybes” we have 

sonal yes a “deal in ‘eee Brown & Sites Company 50 Church Street, New York 7, New York 
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Soybeans Soybean hay, when 

properly handled, com- 
Used As Hay pares favorably with 

alfalfa in total protein 
and mineral content, according to H. J. 
Snider, assistant chief, soil experiment 
fields, University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. “Averages of a large number of 
tests showed that a ton of dry soybean hay 
contained 272 pounds of protein and 64 
pounds of.essential minerals, A ton of dry 
alfalfa hay contained 344 pounds of protein 
and 74 pounds of essential minerals. These 
averages are for hay from various parts of 
Illinois. The soybeans were cut for hay 
when the leaves were still green and the 
pods well filled,” Snider reported. 

“Soil treatment consisting of limestone 
and legumes was found to improve the feed- 
ing quality of soybean hay on the Oblong, 
Ill., experiment field. On this land, where 
lime was added and legumes plowed under, 
the soybean hay contained 54 more pounds 
of protein in a ton than that from unlimed 
land. This soil treatment also increased 
the hay yield 500 pounds an acre.” 

Soybean hay on the Oblong, IIl., experi- 
ment field was found to be made up of 40 
percent leaves by weight. Approximately 
every ton of dry hay properly handled in 
this test contained 800 pounds of leaves. 
In addition, the leaves were found to be 
very high in feeding quality, according to 


H. J. Snider. 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


Today, when conservation of vital soybean 
products is a matter of national concern, you 
owe it to your fellow countrymen to safe- 
guard your shipments in every way possible. 

Take no chances with bags of mediocre 
quality. Chase commends to you its sturdy 
Chase Test cotton fabric—a heavy-duty, 


Each ton of leaves contained 286 pounds 
of protein and 85 pounds of essential min- 
erals. The leaves contained approximately 
30 percent of the total protein in the hay 
crop and nearly 50 percent of the essential 
mineral. 

“Leaves are easily lost in the operations 
necessary in harvesting, storing and feeding 
soybean hay. Precautions should be taken 
to save soybean leaves and see that every 
pound of them is placed in the feed rack 
so that livestock may have the benefit of 
their high protein and high mineral con- 
tent,” Snider advised. 

Suggestions given by Illinois agricultural 
engineers to save the maximum quantity of 
leaves included using a tight bottom feed 
rack, minimizing the number of times of 
moving the hay to reduce excessive shatter- 
ing of the leaves, cutting it at the slightly 
green stage and windrowing or putting it 
into haycocks so that a quantity can be 
picked up later as a unit, which operation 
will reduce leaf-shattering. 


Problem of ' — — can 
— ye Combined, they must 
Defoliating be dry enough to thresh 


and the leaves and any 
weeds growing in them must be dry enough 
so they will blow out while the threshed 
beans drop through the riddles. This has 
usually meant that beans could not be 





tight-weave material made to 
take a lot of buffeting 
around, 

Bags of Chase Test are 
made in all standard sizes— 
perfectly printed as you wish. 
Send for samples. 





» CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL 


combined until there had been a hard frost, 
so that the leaves would drop off and the 
weeds dry up. 

In 1943 Cyanamid was first used to de- 
foliate soybeans and make possible earlier 
combining. This might avoid much loss in 
some years. In the year 1942, for instance, 
many thousands of acres of soybeans were 
lost in the middlewest because they were 
not in condition to be combined until a 
heavy snow had fallen and they were too 
badly lodged ever to be salvaged. If the 
leaves had been removed before the snow 
fell, the plants would not have been drag- 
ged down by the snow and the beans might 
have been harvested later. 

The 1943 work at the Ohio Agricuitural 
Experiment Station indicated that it re- 
quired between 75 and 100 pounds of Cyan- 
amid dust per acre to defoliate soybeans. 
The work during the present season also 
bears out this estimate. E. E. Barnes, As- 
sociate Agronomist at the Ohio Experiment 
Station, states that beans dusted on Sep- 
tember 11 had shed all their leaves by 
September 18. On September 22 other 
plots were dusted; only 2 days after the 
second date of dusting, a heavy frost killed 
the leaves. In a week all the plots were 
bare of leaves, whether they had been 
dusted or not. 

On September 29 the moisture content 
of the beans on three plots was determined, 
and a week later, on October 6, it was 
again determined. The beans from the plot 
which was not dusted contained 47 percent 
moisture on September 29; a week later 
this had fallen to 31.2 percent. The beans 
from the plot dusted on September 11 con- 
tained 23.2 percent moisture on September 
29 and only 17.9 percent a week later. The 
beans from the third plot which was dusted 
on September 22, only 2 days before the 
killing frost, contained 30.1 percent moist- 
ure on September 29 and a week later this 
had fallen to 19 percent. These results look 
promising but more experimental work will 
be required before it will be known whether 
or not it is practical. 


Don’t Burn “Burning soybean straw 


following the combining 
Soy Straw of soybeans is about as 


wasteful as using ear corn 
for fuel in the cook stove,” asserts Allan T. 
Leffler, extension agronomist at Iowa State 
College. 

Soybean straw has two main values: 
(1) the plant food and organic matter con- 
tained, and (2) the way it serves to reduce 
soil erosion. 

Nitrogen is the principal plant food lost 
by burning. The straw on the average soy- 
bean field contains about 20 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, which would cost about $2 if 
replaced in the form of commercial fertilizer. 
When the straw is windrowed before burn- 
ing, the phosphate and potash will remain in 
the ash but will be poorly distributed over 
the field. 

In a series of test fields in central Iowa 
in 1942, the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station found that corn yields averaged 
from eight to nine bushels more per acre 
where corn followed soybeans as compared 
to corn following corn in the rotation. 

“It would seem fair to attribute half this 
increase to the value of straw,” Leffler states 
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* GRITS AND FLAKES * 


FROM THE INDUSTRY 








Harold Vagtborg, director of Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago, has been named 
president of the recently formed Mid-West 
Research Institute at Kansas City. The 
latter scientific organization will undertake 
research projects on a nonprofit basis for 
small industries and large ones. Sponsors 
see in it an opportunity to give impetus to 
the development of the natural resources of 
the Midwest in the postwar competitive pe- 
riod. Among a wide variety of projects, 
studies are under way for developing pro- 
teins, fibers and other agricultural products. 
The Institute is to serve a six-state area 
which includes Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Iowa. Under Vagt- 
borg’s direction the Armour Foundation has 
served 1,400 corporations and undertaken 
an average of 2,000 investigations a year. 
It is understood that the activities of the 
Kansas City group will be patterned some- 
what on the Armour plan. 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., 
has issued a soybean map for Ohio showing 
elevators where oil-rich varieties may be 
obtained, in the hope that only these vari- 
eties will be planted. “The B&O is continu- 
ing its efforts for production of better qual- 
ity beans—not from any philantropic motive, 
but purely because we believe it good 
business to take an active interest in what 
the territory we serve produces,” says O. K. 
Quivey, manager of agricultural develop- 
ment. The map may be obtained from Mr. 
Quivey at Baltimore 1, Md., or from Lester 
J. Miller, B&O agricultural agent, 16 E. 
Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

An excellent crop of alfalfa can be grown, 
using soybeans as a nurse crop, reports 
Menno Workman, Tippecanoe Co., Ind. On 
May 20 this year he planted soybeans in the 
usual way and after three days sowed alf- 
alfa seed, leaving it on top of the ground 
without further cultivation. After the most 
severe drouth in years, he had the finest 
stand of alfalfa he ever had, and also harv- 
ested a good crop of soybeans. 





Dick Doughtie, in charge of the super- 
vision of the cottonseed grading for the War 
Food Administration, with headquarters in 
Memphis, Tenn., is also handling the check- 
ing of soybean analysis for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. His offices in the Falls 
Building in Memphis, Tenn., have been en- 
larged to handle the soybean work. 





Friends will be glad to know that J. H. 
Lloyd, assistant regional director of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at Chicago, who 
has been confined to West Suburban Hos- 
pital at Oak Park, Ill., for several months, 
is making a nice recovery and should be out 
soon, 





Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and its subsidiary, the McMillen Feed Mills, 
have named Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc., 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to direct 
national advertising for all their products. 
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Friends of Editor Geo. M. Strayer will 
be pleased to learn that he is now a ser- 
geant. He is stationed at the headquarters 
of the Kansas recruiting district, U. S. 
Army, at Kansas City, Kans. 





Lincoln soybean seed supplies are becom- 
ing exhausted in Indiana, states K. E. Bee- 





son, extension agronomist at Purdue Uni- 

versity. Growers interested in planting this 

variety must make seed reservations quickly. 
—sbd— 


JUBILEE ISSUE 


The members of our staff were greatly 
impressed by the excellence and complete- 
ness of the material in your Silver Jubilee 
number. 

R. T. MILES, 

In charge General 
Field Headquarters, 
Chicago. 
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Give You 


BIG CAPACITY 


Foe hammermill grinding, JAY BEE with 


leads! It's the choice of mill oper- 
ators who must meet heavy schedules. 
More JAY BEE’s are in feed plants than 


any other type of mill. 


JAY BEE stays on the job, day and night 
if necessary, with little or no stops for re- 
pairs. Tough as an Army tank! “It's un- 


breakable!” says an operator. 


Emergency conditions prove the sturdy 
Over a 
quarter of a century mill making experi- 


performance of the JAY BEE. 


ECONOMY 


of Time, Work, Expense 


and 


Amazing 
ENDURANCE 


JAY BEE Grinders are furnished 
with belt, V-belt and direct connected 
drive in from 12 to 200 H.P. for every 
grinding and pulverizing purpose. 


ence, that produces the JAY BEE, now : e 


pays big dividends to mill operators. 


Whatever your grinding needs, write 
one of the addresses below for details of 


JAY BEE’s are manufactured by 
The Bossert Co., Ine., Utica, N. Y., 
helders of three Army-Navy “E” 
awards for production efficiency. 


JAY BEE Grinding Equipment. a 
vewvor. J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. ‘Tennesee 


JOHN J. WOODS & SONS, JAY BEE SALES CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


T. G. Holland Mach. Co., 474 Fairfax Road, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

E. B. Harrison, Box 479, Bennettsville, So. Car. 

The Lamiell Company, Greenwich, Ohio. 

O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Georgia. 

A. F. Shirk, Box 523, Canton, Ohio. 

J. E. Sorrells, Slocomb, Alabama. 

Snyder Machine Shop, 3d & Emery Street, 
Longmont, Colorado. 

Jay Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y¥. 


Frank S. Sanders, Franklin, Tenn. 


Bryant C. Long, 1601 Choctaw Street, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Jay Bee Sales Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

Jay Bee Sales Co., 4619 So. 7th Ave., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Jay Bee of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 

W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co., 1031 N. Humphrey 
Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 

C. Y. Wier, Sr., Yates Hotel, Utica, N. Y. 

W. Harold Grubbs, Box 2469, Winston Salem, 
North Carolina. 

A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Avenue, 
N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Oil Meal There are indications 


: that the government set- 
Set Aside aside of protein meal, now 


at 20 percent of monthly 
production, may be reduced early next year, 
possibly to 10 or 15 percent. 


The decision will rest on the official size- 
up of protein feeds in relation to livestock 
needs after the first of the year, and esti- 
mates ofthe situation by War Food Ad- 





Adequate storage plus 
fast, efficient handling of 
soybeans is the one sure 
way to cut costs and raise 
profit figures. Hundreds 
of N & F bins are being 
installed for that reason. 
Trained crews erect N & F 
bins in any size .. . stave 
or monolithic. Bins are 
guaranteed. Write for en- 
gineering service and 
catalog. 
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ministration goals teams in their confer- 
ences with state officials. 

A reduction in the set-aside is known to 
be under consideration. Both the amount 
of reduction and the time to make it effect- 
ive are under debate. Chances are the cut 
will not come before February, since Janu- 
ary, a month of severe weather, places 
heavier than usual demands on feed con- 
centrates. 

These are straws in the wind that point 
in the direction of some cutback. 

This year’s soybean production exceeded 
all earlier expectations, and the protein 
feed situation generally is looked upon as 
the most favorable since 1942. 

War Food Administration has removed 
feed mixers’ quota and inventory limitations 
contained in WFO 9 which controls distri- 
bution and use of protein meals. 

Walter C. Berger, head of WFA’s feed 
branch, plans after the first of the year to 
spend only part of his time in Washington 
and to devote more attention to his busi- 
ness in Des Moines where he is president 
of the Des Moines Oats Products Co. 

Berger told The Digest he was not being 
released from his job, but that the general 
improvement in the protein meal distribu- 
tion system would now permit a part time 
arrangement. 

The partial revocation of WFO 9, an- 
nounced late last month, permits these modi- 
fications: 

(1) Feed mixers are no longer limited 
in their use of protein meals in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds. 

(2) Restrictions on the amount of pro- 
tein meals that can be held in inventory are 
discontinued. 

(3) Except for linseed meal, certificates 
of compliance are no longer required from 
purchasers of protein meal. 

In announcing the relaxation, WFA cau- 
tioned that care in distribution of protein 
meals is still necessary. It warned that “any 
substantial disturbance of the current pat- 
tern of distribution might make it neces- 
sary to reinstate limitations on feed mixers.” 

The industry also was urged “to take 
care of their normal trade requirements to 
the fullest possible extent, and to supply 
wherever possible the type of feed desired 
by the purchaser.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Last minute word 
reaching: this office is to the effect that 
WFA set-aside requirements for Jan- 
uary are for 15 percent of all soybean 
oil meal or pellets and all peanut oil 
meal; 15 percent of all the cottonseed 
oil meal, cake, or pellets produced in 
most plants east of the Mississippi and 
20 percent west of the Mississippi; and 
20 percent of all linseed oil meal and 
pellets. 





Soybean growers can 
count on a price support 
of not less than $2.04 a 
bushel for the 1945 crop 
—the same support as this year and the fig- 


No Change 
In Price 





By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








ure indicated by The Digest a month ago. 

War Food Administration’s announce- 
ment of 1945 price supports said: 

“Soybeans produced in 1945 will be sup- 
ported at a price to farmers of $2.04 per 
bushel for green and yellow soybeans grad- 
ing No. 2 or better, with not more than 14 
percent moisture content, delivered to coun- 
try elevators or other normal producer de- 
livery points. 

“Premiums will be provided for lower 
moisture content and discounts for lower 
grades. Support prices will be 20 cents per 
bushel lower for brown, black and mixed 
soybeans. The specific schedule of support 
prices will be announced at a later date. 

“Non-recourse loans at the support prices 
will be made available to farmers on soy- 
beans produced in 1945 and stored on farms. 
The loans will be available until Jan. 31, 
1946, and will mature on April 30, 1946, or 
earlier upon demand. 

“The War Food Administration will also 
offer to purchase soybeans at the support 
prices through terminal and other elevators 
and to enter into price supporting contracts 
with processors under which processors will 
agree to pay not less than the support prices 
for soybeans purchased by them.” 

A boost in the price support on flax ap- 
peared almost certain because of the big 
increase wanted in acreage next year, but 
officials felt that the $2.04 figure would be 
sufficient to attract the 10,688,000 acres 
sought in the soybean goal. 

The paint and varnish industry is interest- 
ed. It figures there will be a lot of catch-up 
painting to do after the war and wants 
plenty of ingredients on hand. 





Fatsand Oils = Fats and oils are giv. 
Picture en high priority on the 
iciure list of farm commodi 


ties needed for 1945 a 
U. S. participation in the war stretches int: 
its fourth year. 

War Food Administration gives this ger- 
eral picture of the fats and oils situation i 
its announcement of 1945 crop goals: 

Fats and oils promise to be fairly tight 
next year. Bolstered by an all-time high ou'- 
put of lard, supplies were relatively abun- 
dant last spring. 

However, lard production will be off abou! 
800 million pounds next year compared wii 
1944, and the total output of domestic 01's 
is expected to be somewhat less in the coi 
ing season than during 1943-44. 

No important relief can be expected froi: 
imports until the Philippines and the Nethe 
lands East Indies are liberated. Even the 
competition for supplies in these areas fro) 
European buyers will be intense. 

Lard exports are expected to be highe: 
than during the immediate pre-war peric 
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EADQUARTERS 


for EQUIPMENT 


The Seedburo line of Grain and Seed House Supplies 
and Equipment includes over 350 different items 

Moisture Testers, Fire Extinguishers, Germinators, Scales, 
Probes, Inter-Comm Systems, etc. All Seedburo mer- 


chandise is rigidly inspected and fully guaranteed. 
Government Standards are strictly adhered to where 


specifications are available. 
Send for FREE Catalog No. 144. 
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'’ ~ 
Jdecl for Mest Seed Handlers 
Designed by experienced seedsmen, the Mangelsdorf Germinator 
is the only one on the market which makes germination tests, using 
both the light and dark method. It has eight trays size 12%2 x 16 
inches. Sidewalls are insulated to resist rapid temperature changes, 
thus reducing the cost of heating and maintaining a more even 
temperature. The temperature is automatically and electrically con- 
trolled by a spirit wafer thermostat. Adequately heated by two 16” 
elements in the base. A 2’’ deep removable pan at the bottom of the 
unit makes it possible to make germination tests during the summer 
months. Dimension 28'’ high, 19’’ deep, 17°’ wide...................00-+- $75.00 
\ y 
"4 . 
5 The Seedburo Handbook 
a includes the indispensable 
i summary of the official u. S&S CALL-A- PHONE STEINLITE SCOOP 
5 Department of Agriculture : tee 
i instructions on grading grain Inter - office communication The Steinlite one minute This handy flour scoop is 
system. Saves time; speeds moisture tester is fast, accur- d BI lanished 
ft —found very useful as a : : made o ue planishe 
3 Y production. Youcontactone ate, easy to use. Econoniical cok ie eee aes 
reference book for those con- or up to five persons while to operate. It operates on steel. : andie, centere 
cerned with grading grain. they remain at their work. the radio frequency imped- instead of at the end, dis- 
‘Stila: Gace SO aie Personnel can contact you. ance principle. Calibrated tributes the weight eveniy 
F Y PY Its value has been proven against official oven meth- and makes the handling of 
id today . . . ask for Seedburo by its long list of satisfied ods. There are more Stein- materials easier and handier. 
3 Catalog No. 144. users. lites in operation than all It is available in four dif- 
; Master Stations only....$34.00 other makes of electric ferent sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 
X 7  Sub-Stations, each.......... $12.50 moisture testers combined. 14 inch lengths. 
629 BROOKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOIS 
EQUIPMENT. 
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for at least two years after the European 
market reopens. 

Exclusive of butter and lard, fats and 
oils requirements for*food are figured at 
about 3 billion pounds during 1945-46, and 
for non-food uses about 3.6 billion pounds. 
These requirements are about the same as 
the actual use in the year ending June 30, 
1944, 

About half of the 3 billion pounds needed 
for food is expected to come from soybean 
and peanut oil—1,260 million pounds of soy- 
bean oil and around 200 million pounds of 
peanut oil. Cottonseed is expected to yield 
1,200 million pounds of oil, and corn 230 
million pounds. 

These requirements count on more oil 
from soybeans and peanuts grown next 
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HAMMERMILL 


CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


BUILT TO GIVE 
Trouble Free Service 


Days of increased work for 
every feed plant demand 
equipment that will carry 
this extra burden without 
time out for repairs. 


The Kelly Duplex Line 


Is built to give you the 
maximum service at the 
lowest maintenance cost. 
Whether you need only 
one machine or are equip- 
ping a mill, you will find 
the Kelly Duplex catalog 
and prices of help. 











The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 





year than will be available from the 1944 
crop. 

Fats and oils requirements for non-food 
uses include 775 million pounds of linseed 
oil, all but 100 million pounds of which 
would go to the drying oil industries. 





Eventual crop insur- 
ance for soybeans be- 
came a prospect this 
month as the new crop 
insurance bill, drafted by the late Hampton 
P. Fulmer of South Carolina, advanced 
through congress. 

The bill authorizes insurance next year 
on wheat, cotton and flax, and on virtually 
all major farm crops as soon as sufficient 
actuarial data are available. The Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation plans to insure 
flax only next year, wheat and cotton the 
year following, and to run tests in 1945 on 
corn and tobacco. 

The corporation also is authorized to ex- 
periment with other crops for which no 
actuarial data are now available. Soybeans 
fall into this category. But it’s doubted that 
tests will be run on soybeans at least until 
1946. 


Soybean Crop 
Insurance 


—sbhd— 


SOYS AND 
FERTILITY 


As a result of a five-year test on an ex- 
perimental field near Joliet, Ill., it has been 
found that a 25-bushel-an-acre soybean yield 
removed from the soil about 5.5 pounds of 
phosphorus and 30 pounds of potassium, 
according to H. J. Snider, assistant chief, 
soil experiment fields, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. At present prices 
for fertilizers, it would cost $2.70, or ap- 
proximately 10 cents a bushel of beans, to re- 
place in the soil this amount of these two 
elements. 

—sbhd— 


Wisconsin Beans 


Hilmer B. Schauer, Hartford, Wis., 

grower, and his two children, Joyce 

and John in a field of Mukdens that 
went 30 bushels per acre. 








“THE WRAPPER GOT HERE ALL RIGHT BUT THE 
PACKAGE DIDN'T QUITE MAKE IT '* 














Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for 
their classified advertising. If you have 
processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of in- 
terest to the industry, advertise them here. 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











POSITION WANTED—As superintendent 
of soybean processing plant, expeller type. 
Am thoroughly experienced in operation 
and maintenance of expeller plants. Can 
give excellent references. State location 
and salary expected to pay. HC, care of 
Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 





AMERICA’S LEADING LIVESTOCK 
JOURNAL — Send $1.00 year’s subscrip- 
tion. Three years for $2.00. FREE, Mag- 
netic Breeding Calculator with each 
subscription. Breeder’s Gazette, Box SE-1, 
Spencer, Ind. 


FOR SALE—BANSEI EDIBLE SOYBEAN 
seed. Raised locally. In quantities up to 
car load. Put up in 100-lb. bags or in 
your own printed bags. Samples sent on 
request. W. C. Martin, Orrville, Ohio. 
Phone 1030-R-3. 


SOY-GRASS COOKIES—Wheatless, sugar- 
less, alkaline. The food sensation of the 
age and LAST WORD IN NUTRITION. 
3 packages postpaid for $1.00. ViVi-?a 
Healthful Foods, 480 E. Main, Rochester, 
ie a 


CERTIFIED EARLYANA Soybean Seed— 
Foundation seed from Purdue Universi'y. 
Early maturing and good yielder. Order 
early. Nichols Hybrid Seed, Lowell, Ind. 


WE OFFER — Earlyana soybean seed. 
Certified and a special lot for foundaticn. 
Osborn Seed Service, Culver, Indiana. 





FOR SALE: Used Steel Storage Tan::s, 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,600 gal. And other 
sizes. Stanhope, Wayne, Penna. 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Soybean Supplies for 1944-45 
About Equal Last Season's Record 


® QUARTERLY SOYBEAN MARKET REVIEW. Fine fall 
weather has raised soybean prospects so that the indicated 
supply for 1944-45 is about the same as the record for 1943-44. 
The new support price has advanced farm prices to the high- 
est level since production of soybeans reached commercial 
proportions. Disappearance of soybeans from the record 1943 
crop was seven percent larger than from the 1942 crop as a 
result of the urgent demand for feed and commercial use. 

Reflecting unusually fine fall weather which allowed the 
late planted soybeans to mature, a 1944 crop of 193,900,000 
bushels was indicated November 1 or only slightly less than 
the record crop of 195,762,000 bushels harvested in 1943. The 
10-year (1933-42) production was 68,771,000 bushels. Stocks of 
soybeans at the beginning of the season, October 1, 1944, 
amounted to 14,417,000 bushels compared with 12,543,000 bush- 
els a year earlier. Stocks were larger in all positions with 
the biggest gains in the cgmmercial holdings. With slightly 
larger carryover stocks and a crop almost as large as last 
year, supplies of soybeans for 1944-45 will amount to 208,- 
317,000 bushels compared with 208,305,000 bushels available 
for 1943-44 and 193,155,000 bushels for 1942-43. 

Reflecting an increase in the support price the farm price 
of soybeans advanced 11 cents per bushel from September 
to October. Prices received by farmers averaged $2.04 in 
October which is the highest level since 1929 before large 
commercial production began. Compared with the October 
price the September average is $1.93, October, 1943, $1.80 and 
the 10-year (1933-42) October average 92.8 cents per bushel. 

The quality of the 1944 crop as indicated by October in- 
spections is above average but somewhat below the excellent 
1943 crop. Of the inspected receipts in October 88 percent 
graded No. 2 or better compared with 95 percent in October, 
1943; 58 percent in October, 1942, and 70 percent in October, 
1941. Inspected receipts in October amounted to over 30,000 
cars compared with 33,000 in October last year and 17,000 
ears in October, 1942. 

Disappearance of soybeans during the 1943-44 season was 
seven percent larger than in 1942-43, although disappearance 
of soybeans in the last half of the season was less than in 
the same period in the previous season. In the July-Septem- 
ber quarter this year disappearance of soybeans amounted to 
34,127,000 bushels compared with 34,843,000 in the same 
quarter a year earlier, while in the April-June quarter dis- 
appearance was 6],314,000 bushels this year as against 68,- 
541,000 last year. Disappearance of soybeans for the 1943-44 
season, beginning with October, amounted to 193,888,000 
bushels compared with 180,612,000 bushels for the 1942-483 
season. 

Crushings of soybeans for oil, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, were 142,256,000 bushels in 1943-44 compared 
with 132,573,000 bushels in the 1942-43 season. Crushings of 
soybeans for oil totaled 31,813,000 bushels in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter, 36,814,000 bushels in the April-June quarter, and 
28,667,000 bushels in the July-September quarter last year. 

Reflecting a considerable decrease in the last half of the 
season, consumption of soybeans for flour and grits for food 
in 1943-44 amounted to 5,733,000 bushels which is seven per- 
eent less than the 6,196,000 bushels consumed in the 1942-43 
season. Consumption for the July-September quarter 
amounted to 836.000 bushels compared with 653,000 in the 
April-June quarter and 1,732,000 in the July-September 
juarter last year. 





® STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, OCTOBER 1. Soybeans from the 
crop of 1943, or earlier, remaining in all positions, on and off 
‘arms, October 1, 1944, are reported at 14,417,000 bushels ina 
quarterly summary issued by the Crop Reporting Board. 
‘neluded in this total are 4,840,009 bushels on farms, and 
,164,000 bushels in interior mills, elevators, warehouses and 
ther establishments, as estimated by the Crop Reporting 
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BAKING | 
CONFECTIONERY 
MEAT PACKING 

‘ICE CREAM 
and 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





SEND FOR INFORMATION 





FORT WAYNE , INDIANA 


PROCESSORS OF QUALITY 


SOY PRODUCTS 














REPAIR BAGS 2uichly, Easily 


WITH VICTORY 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


It really sticks! Ideally suited for patching, 
mending or repairing clothing, tents, awnings, 
grain bags, sacks, burlap bags, flour mill silks, 
canvas, leather goods and many other materials. 
A thousand uses in home, farm and shop. 

EASY TO USE — Just spread a thin coating 
with a paddle or knife, press pieces firmly to- 
gether and allow to dry. Will not peel or tear off. 
WATERPROOF — Can be washed without 
loosening the patches. Available in convenient- 
ly sized containers. Write for trade prices. 


VAL- A COMPANY 700 W. ROOT STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 








GUILLORY SALES CO. 


BROKERS 


OIL and MEAL 
SOYBEAN and COTTONSEED 








Cotton Exchange Bldg. Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Phones L. D. 451 - 452 
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The Blanton Company 


Refiners of Vegetable Oil 


MANUFACTURERS OF VEGETABLE OIL 
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SOYA BEAN OIL MEAL 


WE SOLICIT OFFERINGS OF SOYA BEANS 


THE BLANTON COMPANY 





3328 North Wharf ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 














Board; 5,214,000 bushels stored at processing plants, as 
enumerated by the Bureau of The Census; 1,323,000 bushels 
at the 46 terminal markets, as reported by the War Food 
Administration, and 1,876,000 bushels stored by Commodity 
Credit Corporation in their own steel and wooden bins. On 
July 1, 1944, stocks in these positions totaled 48,543,000 bush- 
els. Disappearance during the quarter, July 1 to October 1, 
1944, therefore, was 34,126,000 bushels. Stocks in all positions 
on October 1, 19438, amounted to 12,543,000 bushels. 

Processing of soybeans for oil during the quarter, July 1 
to October 1, 1944, amounted to 31,813,000 bushels, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. This quantity exceeds the 
28,667,000 bushels crushed in the same period of 1943, with 
each of the three months running above the corresponding 
month of last year. A total of 142,255,000 bushels of soybeans 
had been crushed in the 12-month period ended September 
30, 1944, or seven percent more than the 132,572,000 bushels 
processed for oil in the preceding 12 months. 

New crop soybeans have begun to move into storage, but 
are not included in these estimates, except insofar as they 
may appear in the Bureau of the Census data on stocks at 
processing plants. . 


®@ OCTOBER FOOD PURCHASES, WEA’s report of agricul- 
tural commodities purchased during October for lend-lease 
territorial emergency, Red Cross and other purposes. 

QUANTITY 

Jan. 1, thru 

Commodity (Lbs.) October wee a, — 
Oleomargarine 255,000 
Shortening 160,000 
Corn Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Peanut Oil 
Linseed Oil, 
Soybean Oil 5,478 “99! "130.7 74 
Soybean Oil Meal 1,000,000 11,3890, 000 
Soybeans 10,000,000 
Soy Flour 1,900,000 $4,900,000 


® OCTOBER INSPECTIONS, The quality of the 1944 soybean 
crop, as indicated by the October inspections, is above aver- 
age but somewhat below the excellent 1943 crop, according 
to inspectors’ reports to the Grain Products Branch of the 
War Food Administration. Of the new crop, 87 percent graded 
No. 2 or better compared with 95 percent in October last 
season. 

Receipts of soybeans inspected in October, the first month 
of the 1944-45 season, were slightly less than for the same 
month a year ago, and totaled 31,730 cars compared with 
33,27? cars in October, 1943. Ninety-nine percent of the in- 
spections classed as Yellow in October both seasons. 


© STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of 
Institute of Shortening Mfers., Inc. 

Week ‘enGinie INOW, Tt, PDS. «.66. sid ou olde bas newer 8,523,807 
Week ending Nov. 9,421,009 
Week ending Nov. 25 8,399,361 
Week ending Dee. 2 8,844,802 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS | 





@ PROTEIN RESTRICTIONS REVOKED. The War Food 
Administration has announced a partial revocation of War 
Food Order 9 which controls the distribution and use of pro- 
tein meals, removing manufacturers’ quotas and all inventory 
provisions but retaining the set-aside and distribution pro- 
visions. This order has been in effect since December 18, 1945. 

The following modifications are effective immediately: 

(1) Feed manufacturers are no longer limited in their use 
of protein meals in the manufacture of mixed feeds. 

(2) Restrictions on the amount of protein meals which 
can be held in inventory are discontinued. 

(3) Certificates of compliance are no longer required fro e 
purchasers of protein meal except for linseed oil ory al whic 
is covered by a special order issued October 18, 194 

The current protein feed supply situation 1B i oan 
the lifting of the restrictions. 

The provision of War Food Order 9 relating to the s+t- 
aside of a part of the current production of oilseed meal, and 
to the distribution of this set-aside meal, continues in effet. 
Also continued is the order applying to Oklahoma, Texas a? 
New Mexico, which requires any person to obtain a certificat 
of purchase, issued by county agricultural conservation co! 
mittees, for purchases during any 30-day period of more thi 
500 pounds of oilseed meal, (WFO 9. 13). 


® OIL DELIVERIES. The War Food Administration las 
amended War Food Order No. 29, continuing through March 
31, 1945, the suspension of restrictions on delivery of crude 
cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn oils to refiners {or 
refining purposes. The suspension began on October 1, 1943. 

Authorizations for delivery of the four crude oils to »ll 
users (except refiners) will continue to be obtained from ‘he 
Offfice of Distribution, and there are no changes in provisiens 
of the order which require authorization for use of the four 
oils, and for delivery and receipt of refined grades. 

Allocations will be made in December for January, Febru- 
ary and March use and deliveries. 
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